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Foreword 



"It dittu^iit u> rhitik nt rfn wistitu'iMn nr p!.uc wnhm sm. icM that ou^rht to \x 

\l idniL: tiic hatHi i^ain^t illitua.\ ' I fiat is a L.»nJ ision tfx I J.n^atMn Lo'nniissiuT) t4 tfic 
States readied 1 i^t \ car u Ih'H \\l ^ut \ cM'd iitti\u \ prD^rr mis and aai\ itics a^ ri)^s thr nation 
It is jU(. a reas. 'hd* \\{. Mt ;_.ani/Ld:, uith ^ufipnrt ti-oin llx n^s- RocbiK k buundatmn, a 
litt'ia^v i.Hindtahi. (n\tn tlic su)[k' of a iar^i i ind ^!n\\,nu) priihlmi and the Iraj^niL'ii'cd 
natuiL f>t airrcn' lI i>'*-ts to soUc it, thouaht u)Lild tnunwMLiC a piodiutrvc nul trank 
d'^t. iisNjoii h\ ^oincnnij.! people with a dixirsitv ot \r\\s on htLi\k\ Our uoal is ^o work 
towaul avoliei-eiI totnuilation of thi issuis st ite j^oh^v makers nuisi address rlv^ ne t,' 
um fhe l\tttU ajjainst work toi^t^ ilhtera^v and its root utuscs 

\n 1 1 1 it( I ite \\ o! k \ovy , 1 ohit ni in its o\\ n ^ hut ,t is als( > a s\ niptoni It is i s\ nlp^ 
ot \\k di\ shm^ tioDs in pabiK tdiu jtion that 1 CSand otht i' Ln"(Hi[is a'^i fioprnt.: to hi Ip vot lu t 
till oULih c\pl' •! mil: th(, possihilit ICS tot I istruLl ui inu n hooU >o that idu^ it i on pi odu^i s i nor < 
and iu'ttei learnui^r If j sMiiptom ot the inal>ih!\ ot puldu cdiKation, and ot^s.,vRt\, to 
draw '\H-tisk" '<OLith Hito the mamstieair sn tfia^ thi'it ahihties au de\ik>[xd rtthii Hiaai 
u astul It IS a s\ m[>^>n^, as is the hn^ited {lartK i [\it i< in of tin nori ties m hi lzIk r tdu^. at ion , ot 
oiM uintinmnL: )nahdit\ to of ttr dl students nppi )rtnintiLs to'- edu^aM on tiiat ire truh (.o,ual 
In addressing! these 1 n oadi r ^ausi s \n i)t[Kr work w e are d( nn^ at I' L S, w i art a^ tini: on oui 
u)n \ K t ion that diL issui ot dhtera>. \ in Mu' work fiM\e di »ls not ai ise i n a ^ au'iin i iiul .atMio* 
be iLS(.i\Ldi witfioia addressing tnatoi u>ruornit uits 

\suMRLrn tot ilh^er 1^ \ fias Lii . )W n , so ba\ c our tttoi i s to 1m niL' tlie issue to the ittuih^n 
ot st ite {^ohc\ makers 1 Ik n»uiidtahle nieetiUL' in ^ptinij l^^SS took pktLi in the .ont.M of 
an init: it! \ e he<iun s^. \ era! \ ears lai he'- W ith \ ahiahk u Mit uiiiiii;^ suppot t tr. )tn 1 hi Sj. ai s 
R( )e!nu k I'ouridation , w ^ ha\ e e\ pit u ed ^'solui ions j n pr< 'Liress" thr( )iiuh ^( i ^ tate su? ^ t \ o' 
litera(.\ [ttoLHatn^ \\ e h-'M sponNored liisi ns>i. in (»[ literuv issues .it state ed^kattoii poiuv 
seminar hi Id i m a n unshc t ot states and pi odu^i d .i \ idt^o vIlsl ril una the il liti i ai \ pi oldtri 
in o'li s(, \\ also fiosteii a \ationd ljterai.\ ^unnnit in tin sunma. t oi I'^ss 
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Meeting of the Minds 



I{,xecutive Summary 



Ik Mav 1 , ncarU ^''^ ,^C(>plc "ict in Chu i;_:n t> a rr ink di^^ u--iMii i )i tlic pr< )!iUnis <;! 
i Wia' v'tfittnnt L;tipii>\L!s a'hi L?rpio\c'Cs hi \!tHi"K i I 111 <K^asi>)ii Wvi^ a miitKiraM',* 

.pons l>\ } C^atui i he >t'ar iclnii k I uiiuialit'ii I he p.^rtu 'pant^ i n th ' r nimdtahU*, 
all JecpK ^tnucriic'^ ibftut iilLtic\, \\ t a ,iUn ' Lr\ iiitdrniui I he \ iruliuicvi Ihi-wils^ 

pi.. ipL\ liter v\ {XTts, ediiL at( )rs uiJi^hIil. niaki r- w lin re; 'csenkd i w idc ra!i;_ie dt [h ■ m)I] ' 
aiiu pi Mic^suaia! \ iev\ - mi littrat \ 

I iH jiie^Mi iiiabh , aLZi'eeJ the painx ints, \ ( '^-kei - ' lui enipli >\ . i ^ i 'a uan between hat\ 
nt.e*.it d I'ui w hat^ there aiepai'tu | J[U }a)t 't \m ' iie w heti wi" \ is Muktfvj iiKri. m-^' 
inte 1 ka tualdenianii^ Mil w 1 a ket tIh 1 fU J b ! ski II > >f > mi ki! , are, n to. » tn uist ifue^, 
Jll 1 1 r^)ii;j P>a tu ' p.'nt s ( f tei e.i ( \ iiit i. t r < ar> t!u ii i a\ fu v ^ : i it. in t < »{- ski I K !aa'ii( d and ^bi lb 
kkkin^L^ nid heird then lomi ein^ ci b' I'.J b\ then inlb'a-LJe^ in i>i messes as diMrse js the 
aiit - )ir /hi i' I ad i^M \ , i nsiii aiK (. , 'Ml^ - avim . au att. )ns, t he !■ - 'd ' ndu -t , \ < uit n d i ^n > an r. han 
rasing .'1/1 ir.jauibutiirniL' 

I ( " .id t ba^ ' li )M n J the La[Ms is ' - nt [na s- in ^ iid , \ e r\ la av b a i i aninun 1 1 \ p: njet. t 
I; .aibt be lUst ^Lro\ t rnnimt " "It ^iii't usst hi the auid'.niK ^()naii'atn:\ It has be tfu 
pt i\ at(. se^ t. .i:uK ■ >tiM]UHi't \ lii ' >ii[>s and e\ er\ < au mi t lu' ^> ^ ua\ Ml ndna's < >[ ttie ri u^K''^tbk 
abi! t^reed 'Imi the d- i^hitui tia-skdb, alt ead' ^Lii^it, is iiiow ina as the tMauain 
I he (\\ 'ilen^es < >| \ a rani ' a 'j p i >pK' al u .id\ in th?' >. um ent work tni ^ t " . i n s( ipie \\ J \ s 
dittc'int trnrn tbi. JialKnut - c! ttjumiL! 'he tufurt woik Inwi ^hatMiL: i>i»'li siaas . ' 
V t alieM.,(. s v\ 1 1 1 rt ( MM ' e ati 1 ni iiv^-jtsc l \pL ri> \{ l 1 1 a't i u aiop^*. i ejlitu s m the i - a ni > 't lew 
LMK ?npii)\ niei^t and; i sh r inki ml' 'ab^ a j^m .bi^a piiUin;^ an uid ti - tbc notii m t fijt s{ )nK \ ^un j 
pr. >pb are "dir"W.i\^ i\ kids' ulv) neul nut ediu m. d 

Hi't du I . w eri (|U( st). >;i- is w (. i b s. ni u I u^ed In ' ht p ti tK ip.Mit > ! h' a u 1\ . - aii-l • aht - 
lull' _ Ii ' >n\ [Ml ip mTs' ^ , »a M'li ni > 
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^ W 'njt p irl ^HmmKI the ivi. il Imnu cdiu itioi, ^\ nIcmi |,! i\ ti 'mi{m > i' mi^ u. k hw,..li!(. \ ' 

^ I 1. n t ^ L JlU .lilt in n. {> tl ni it l.itt \ > \\ * t k t W t t It ' L I \ ' 

^ shoiikl nJt I'lU l>oT I . .\\ h .nil luiMiv 

^ \rc pi ' )Mt nis > if ss. h( M Is 1 .unu vcy t kIim J ni tlu' k t> lu ^ ' 

^ Is tin Ik's! \\a\ t>) 't.uh [uopk \\h(' Imm hui \ proMciVis rlucULih tiv. wnik ti)T\(. 

\sofK' [Mnui[\iii^ s.iki. "\\ c iiCL\l to fiiiu A w A\ til n\instnT-!ii a disiu^^i"ii tint's bicn li<miil: 
(-11 111 hits aiul pieces !nt'> a dixu^sion tfiat ^afi hue ^v)hLix!UL, ft'ini Mic thniLi^ that 

arc happciiini: on an iiidnuiuii basis, w l need to sift o^it th" ^iiti^ il j^iduN i--irs 

\i>s\\ ct s to soiiK' ill rhc (jiR sti' (11 > an iK'j^iiuii to take sliapc i n \ arMUs ioi.r . uis aruiuid 
,iic ^«Hinti\, aiu)i-LiinL: tn s^mmI parti*. i[\nits who arc orgaaii/wiu aduh htcra^\ [^r'^L^ram^ 
Ii> ilic toLHKitahlc thc\ l)r(»ii_Lrht iR.vsot pro^L:r«.s> m \lahaina, liiinois, Massac huscUs, 
MiLhiiran, \c\^ ^'^ "rk Cit\ aiul ^auih (_^irolina 

But thc\^ap KiiiaiHs and, in \ntua!!\ all aL^uiiiiN, is wideniriL: Sf tat, tlu' need toi 
litcia^x 11^. tlu vsoik is outrunning e\cn thi ni(<st \ cnturcsoinc. admirable efforts to 

meet t!i it need \^ one parti*, ip-aiir loik luded, "\\ neeii to shvU'pen thL debate , iii it in terms 
ot intcn^ii\ but m terms of spentus 



A Tremendous Shortfall 



♦ 



**There*s a tremendous shortfall now in terms of 
employees ' abilities to work on the job. " That com- 
mentf made by a manager of instructional resources 
at a large corporation^ was often echoed and 
amplified at the roundtable. Do the workers they 
now employ and the new workers they are hiring 
have adequate intellectual skills? The business 
people answered this question with a resounding 
^^JSo.^^ They reported some compelling e\idence. 



♦ 



♦ ha\c rcspM)iisihilit\ tor statting cniplo\ nU'iit nnd careers tor our oeeupationa! tor^c, 
uhiih IS about IS^^<!IM) people tlnoughout the Lountr\ , doing am numhcr ot' jobs, tVoni 
nianutaetunng to sales Si\t\ percent ot' the apphcations tor mo\enient within the 
coinpain are reiected because the\ are iiKoniplete — hO'^T " 

♦ "For 2(! \ears, nn eomparn has had a minorit\ tr.iinir^g program priniaril\ for black and 
Puerto Rican women h or the past tn e \ears, we ha\ e been .seeing a dec i ease in the le\ el ot 
preparedness ot a pp he ants Now wehaxetotest bef ^re w e can aLcept people, because pre pa i ed- 
ness Is M) \ mui fi lower than it was, we can no longer gi\ e applicants the opportunit\ to 

leai n hands-on 

♦ ''In our industrx, tlie basic premise is that stjrvd.irds are going to continue to use, for 
people coming iiit(. the organization and those aliead\ in it I his has to be it-tleited m the 
caliber ot students eoming out ot higli s^hoob W'e cannot attoid to continue to ha\e to 
screen 20 people to tind one person who c^n pass our entr\ standards 

o 1 
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♦ ' \\\ vouKl A lot al>i)Ut t!u' nioTC pi Dl.HiiKi kiiivK uU>.ilMiit!rs L ni| lo\ \ iill J, 
about hiLilici otdii skills, v'>i:niri\i' skilU Jiui Jciiuciuu^ u tliost aicds Hut j a \cr\ 
tuiKkuiH'ntal k'\ L I . w L iKwi tt^ .kidi ess Imsu k .kIimli, w ntiiiii and ai it hinctu ski! is rnu.ilkinj^ 
about skills at rlu" Mli-Liradc !c\cb Mu ftfh- or ~th izraJc k\il W c'lc htubnu in nian\ ol 
our hKatn>ns ur»>ss rfu' u)ui!fi\ that hiiih s, !,(!ul i^iaduaU's who uc \k']\]^ wMu] \ loi 
lobs v^an't [\iss basu tests m those areas 

"\Vc didn't lest m the p ist and, as a result, w e toi >k enornnuis lumibL i s ot [X'ople into t an 
woi k tor^e w ho, thoUL^h (juite capable of doiniz the iolis w c hud m the past, don't ha\ e these 
basK skills But now. as \ou ill ':no\\ , the taaories are ihanuinu \ow we would Ik vu-\ 
h. pp\ if, 1 n t'ai t , the [H'o[^le lohmiil: into the w i »rk tor^ l had lUst these sol ij , basK ski i b ot 
reading, writmi: an^^i arithiiKiK 

♦ "Mtjst of )ur staff, sa\ ^5S' , are protessional workers w lio do sip^lo-produLt kinds ot 
reports and a lot of reseanli We're haviiiL: to ictrain thi^sc individucds in basR kinds o\ 
skills A'e hold I'eadmu, listeninu and spcakinii uun scs tor urrent einnhn ees as w ell as tt)i 
new eniplo\ ees 

♦ 



One participant su^^eated that 'Titcracy'' be broadly 
defined to mean ''intellectual skills — not just the 
ability to read, but to deal \\ith numbers, for exam- 
pie, or to think, to know how to get something off 
a computer screen and make a decision about it/^ 
Clearly, his colleagues were inclined to agree nith 
that definition. Employees need certain kinds of 
knowledge, certainly. Most important, they need to 
know how to learn. 



♦ "b'oT entr\-le\"] eniplo\ces, we need \oung peopb who lan tliink, who knuw what t'ne 
word loL{K means \b)st Lotupanies, w bet her the\ be small or I at i^e, at e ha\ inL'' t(» u'pgrade 
then factories, w Hr h are olti ri i un b\ computers m iw 1 1 \ t lunir peof^K d- m't ha\ e tin l( )*:k 

to know \\h\ a computer woiks and bow to dp\^\\ it, the\ wtll n(»t lit m oui marketplace 

♦ 'd t [link we need to talk about inU o[d\ the abilit\ to, sa\ , add and subt raa multipK and 

di ide, l>ut also tlie abilit\ to know when to do those things \s our industi\ c\ol\cs. wc 
fnui that dav-to-dav. routine work is no longei there, or much less ffieic than bctoie 1 hi 
means that people need to W more inno\-att\ e, better able \o react to non-i outme circ umstanccs 
That's whete the 'application' part, the problem-sob mg part, comes in 

"It seems to me tliat the einrent miule <^f juiblic education is based on a I^MIN mod/i, 
w hich was basicalb a n'ianutactLiring model \nd a manutactui mg model , in ti', n, is based 
on repetition, on rout.ne So pai"t of the [^t-obleni ma\ be that public education s^en^s to b 
based on a s\stem toi dclneimg int( >t niatmn rathei than for cbsoweiing knowledge 
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# "ProhahU the iiiom important thing uc\ c learned tVoni a number ofstudies ofhow work 
isheing K'struaured m a \ ar'et\ ot ind'"sti les 'sthat tht old distnutions between \o\\ -skdl, 
niiddle-skill and high-skill jobs ji.st don't hold an\ iihire Now e\e'i the v)perati rs in the 
textile mills in the South, ii iu)dern piai ts w here the work i-. being rt structured, are being 
a^ked ti)e\ id:iKe higherM)rdercogiiiti\e thinking So the old distiiution in si hoolsbeiwecp 
mass education, w huh is highb routini/ed, and elite education, w huh de\ elops higher-order 
thinking, is one we uin no K)nger afford. 

"W'eNe structured learning in wa\s that treat s )rt of like Logmti\e warehouses, we 
test kids to see w hether thtx can bring a pie».e ot ir^formation outof the wareliouse in response 
U) a stimulus 'I hat approaJi doe^ not help children figure out h» w to learn in situations 
the\ ha\e ne\er eiKountered bettn-e When \ou confront svin-iethmg new, the important 
}iroblern is not how to produce the right answ er, but figuring out how t(» organ i/e resources 

create lompeteiue 



Some participants preferred even broader notions 
of the abilities needed in the work force^ The per- 
sonal qualities of workers — their attitudes, their 
values^ their ^^personal capac^ty-^^ — were also the 
subjecc of considerable discussion. 



♦ 



# "What we're ha^ ing to Irmk at is the need fir personal de\elopmenf ^s well as literac\ 
Our people need to understand w hat beii ^ a corporate citi/en means what it means to work , 
what working recjuires in the wa\ of personal discipline and the organi/atn)n t)f home life 
and support s\ stems \ll ot these things ha\ e to be tauglit We used to ha\ e ]ust an occasional 
'lass in reading Now we tf a h beha\ loral skills \nd we still are not ha\ ingthe success that 



we ha\ e had in the ^-...m 



^ "We\e hired about one ou( of ^0 people ui the work f )rceat so.netinie, some 12(i,()(Hi 
people uill conieand go in our organization this \ ear. I agree with w hat has been said about 
basic skilU, but Till concerned about nn additional area — this thing called ethics or integrit\ 

'it IS absoluteb heartbreaking to see the relatue ease with which impressionable \oung 
people who are dealing w ith mone\ and merchandise fall into the trap of thinking that nart 
of that money or merchandise somehow oi^ other belongs to them h\ a h'lge work-reL:ted 
deficiency in our business." 

4 "When we did a sur\e\ of the Fortune 5ii(l compan^^, f),(M){) small businesses and 5l)() 
posfsecondary institutH)ns tv)ur \ ears ago, we got back strong responses to what we\ e all been 
tidking about roda\ We call it the 'in\ isible curriculum' of attitudes stri\ ing to work well, 
learning how to learn nroblem-^ )l\'ing, communicating well with others " 

# '^Restructuring work re(|uires team capac it\ . Vet siliools never, or \er\ rarel\ , orgam/e 
learning in team situations/' 
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# "I'd like to introduce the idea of global Lonipetition. What about the work toixes in 
countr.cj> that compete with, for example, the automobile industr\' In eduuition, Lcrtainb , 
those countries are doing a lot more than we are in the I 'nited Statesin terms ot the length 

of the jNthool \car, the approach to eduuition and basR \alues Vou get to basic cultural 
differences here that realK mean something in the long term. Vou get to ethns, to \alues, 
toth( support structures that can work together — the school s\stem, the famib , go\ ernment, 
buMi >j> " 

# *i think oneu'itieal asp-ct of what we might call ^personal eapacitx ' would be tle\ibilit\ 
mthework place. Now thatthe 1 ^4()s manutaLtunng model isoutdated, we need to be able 
to change eontinuousU , Perhaps ihe education s\stem could address that in some wa\ 

« 



To this lengthy list of growing needs and needs 
unmet, employers added the ^^ish that high school 
students graduate with the skills required to benefit 
firom technical training, 

♦ 

# "We're seei .g a particular sh(^rtage in the skilled trades offe 'ed b\ thetL\hniCal institutes. 
We learned at a meeting with instructors from the technical institutes that the\Ve seeing 
people coming out of high school without the ski lis to go into the more-ski Med trade disciplines 
m technical sehools dnC eommunit) Lolleges." 

♦ 



''First there seems to be an understanding that 
workers fall short on such fundamentals as reading, 
writing and math skills, ^ said Frank Nei^man, pres- 
ident of ECS, in summary. ''The second point is that 
the fundamentals are only the beginning, because 
the real issue is the capacity to use those skills, the 
capacity to think. Then there is another set of 
capacities, which we Ve called personal capacities — 
personal development, the work ethic, self-discipline 
and so on. There are some skills that, historically, 
we haven V thought about very much — team capac' 
ity, the capacity to continue learning in a sort of 
evolutionary process. And then there*s an issue that 
has come out here \\ith surprising strength, the issue 
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of ethics and mtegrit}\ h surfaces regularly, and it's 
al\\u}r, an interesting issue for schools. 0\henever 
you mention values in schools, the school boia-d 
knons it's in for a fight.) Then, at the end, \ve\e 
added the issue of technical skills. ** 

As another member of the roundtable put it, 
**U/iaf we're really talking about is a tremendous 
expansion of what I originally thought of as literncy 
training. " 



Agreement 



♦ 



Very little is static in the situation described by the 
businesspeople at the roundtable. They see change 
for the worse in the skills of new employees. They 
see changing demands at hand and in store for 
long'term employees. They foresee continuing 
change in the very nature of their various enterprises 
and change in the international context of those 
enterprises. As a result, they agreed, what constitutes 
^literacy** in the work place is not the same now as 
it was i *iay9 20 years ago, or what it will be 20 years 
from j **One of the things that makes the notion 
of^'*'or(i-p 'ace literacy more complicated than it 
loch J! f ie tiurfaceis that there is no *there*forus 
tore / said one participant, making a point that 
attruCi :^d widespread support. 

Thi: changes that are very clear to business people 
are not ones that schools seem to have recognized 
so far. 



♦ 



♦ "Ours IS an mdustrv that operates at the forefront of technologv. We've gone through a 
time when technological change came m steps to a time where change has become continual. 
Our employees, at all levels of the organization, have to develop a mindset that points them 
toward continual learning, throughout their entire careers. Continued learning is especially 
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important for tCLhnical enipKnccs \nd people m what \\c used to uill clerical jobs — jobs 
that are becoming mcreasmgU technical. 

"We do a lot of testing and measurement in our industry (weVe almost measurement- 
obsessed) and one of the things we measure most is enipKnees. What \\e\e tound through 
these e\tensi\e measurements is that man\ of our people do not ha\ethe basic skills to master 
job-spec I fic training in new technologies/' 

♦ "Competition, in this country and around the globe, has torced us to do things a lot 
differently. Although we're still some distance from fully automated plants, robotics and 
other things of that nature are certamU on the horizon. Right ncns , as an interim step, w eVe 
moving rapidly toward a much more participative work-force en\ironment WeVe now 
saying to employees, 'What if \ou don't have a supervisor^ You're it. YouVe the one who 
has to run this place. Don't just sit there and follow orders, weVe asking you to think/ For 
some of our people, that's challenging and exciting. For others, it's ver\ scar\ 

♦ "One of the biggest problems we've confronted, at least in the short term, has been 
retraining our workforce. \Iostautomoti\'e companies are not getting a Ic^tof new entrants 
into their work forces. We've had a lot of displacement, and \\e\e laid off a lot of people. 
Now^ we're calling people back. But they have to be retrained for different t\pes of jobs " 

♦ "Our education s\stem is set up to create a static level of skiU The assumption has been 
that once high school graduates have reached a certain level of skill , which can be measured 
and tested, they're read) for life Now, though, we're talking about a world in which that 
level IS escalating " 

♦ "I met recentU w ith all the generals w ho run the personnel side of the Arm\ . 'I'hey make 
exactly this kind ofargument. They used tow ant 8th-grade graduates No^^ the\ need high 
school graduates. But,asthe\ madever) clear, the\ Ml need more than that 10\earsfrom now. 

"We don't have a sy stem that w orks on the assumption that schools must change conti nuousU 
and that effort beyond school must be anticipated." 

♦ "The schools are lagging seriousK behind major changes in the economy l^he economy 
is shifting, and the schools haven't managed to catch up." 

♦ 

According to roundtabic participants, the problems 
of training new employees and retraining current 
employees are distinct in some ways, linked in 
others. 

♦ 

♦ "We've been reminded that 7(1^ of the work force in the year 2i)i 0 is working today . I 
think we really need to face the fact that vveVe talking about needs and problems of the 
present work force as well as the needs and problems of the future work force. Reforming 
the education system to deal with the future work force is a horrendous task. It's obviousU 
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nrt a task that business can take on alone, and tiicrc's no gainsaying the fact that \\c need to 
do something about schools. But 1 would suggest that to restructure and begin to train the 
current uork force is an even more horrendous task How do we break through to some 
systemic change m the work force that's alread\ working' 1 suggest that might be the real 
problem we faie." 

^ "WeVe looking at the literac) problem on at least two le\ els, the current work forLe and 
also the new emphnees coming into the workforce. The levels are close 1\ related, of course, 
to the extent that some problems with current envployees are a function of employees who 
have come in with deficiencies." 



♦ 



**Bur don*t he fooled for a minure,** warned one 
participant Though his company willingly accepts 
responsibility for retraining workers, the costs of 
training are passed along to consumers. Each time 
a company must cover old ground, teaching its 
employees skills they should have learned in school, 
the consumer pays twice. 

♦ 



^ "The responsibility of retraming is really the companv^s responsibility. I don't belie\'e — 
m\ company doesn't belie\'e — that retraining is the responsibility of the education system. 
Though we've arranged retrammg in cooperation with the education s\stem, with excellent 
responses from communit) colleges all over the United States, we have, in fact, paid for the 
re* -aining. 

"Because our business is becoming very, very, automated and computer-driven, our people 
have to ha\e the ability to work in an electronically operated factory. But befon- we can 
retrain, we are ha\ ing to teach a lot of our peo,>le logic first. 

^ "I'hat takes us back to entry-level employees If the people who come to us already have 
training in what we call basics, we can retrain them very easily. If not, then we have a double 
job. Don't be tooled tor a moment. We pass the costs of training right on to the consumer 
The consumer who is already paying taxes for education pays twice. 

"Again, I don't think that retraining is the responsiL^lity of the education system. But I 
do think It's the responsoility of the education system to give us young people who can think 
logically." 



♦ 



If businesses muSt both retj-ain and train workers, 
the scale of the effort will be immense. 
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♦ "WeVc putting together programs that train cmplov ccs for this, that and the other thing 
and savnig that \n eVe going to train the w hole w ork force Tni sm ^ that u eVe w illing to do 
the right thing and provide training But I think we ha\ e not even ^ee^ the magnitude ot 
what weVe talking about. I would suggest that corporations face a burden m terms ot training 
dollars that's much bigger that we e\er dreamed it woulei be " 

♦ "1 think companies are just beginning to realize what the iceberg looks like. 1 think we're 
going through some similar processes First we deny it. I'he tremendous issues we see in 
the current work force can't be what we think the\ are because these are the workers who 
ha\e done so well for U'. in the past. Then we sa\ things like, 'Let's just go out and hire 
new people.' The next part is realizing that those new people won't be there, either because 
the people who are there don't have the skill, or because there -ust aren't as man> people 
We then sa\ things like, 'Well, we'll just automate around people so we don't have to worr\ 
about It.' But we are still going to need people. 

"In m\ companv at least, the direct-labor work force in the factor) is just the tip ot the 
iceberg. It's just the beginning. A lot of workers, not just the factor) workers, will need to 
be flexible, will need more and better skills We'll ha\e to in\est in helping all workers 
learn new skills — basic skills and the skills needed for moving up — because, like all ot 
\ou, we're looking at competition whose workers seem to be much more highU skilled than 
we are. 

"Companies are going to find that offering opportunities to workers gi\ es them a competitive 
advantage, I think. The companies that provide opportunities to learn, da) care and those 
sorts of things will be the ones new workers will want to go tt) most." 

♦ 

Members of the roundtable shared the feeling that 
economic realities are making work-force literacy 
anissue thatwill be addressed, not simply one that 
should be addressed* 

♦ 

♦ "I've been wondering how much our discussion of the workers that need to be educated 
or re-educated isa function of the unemplo) ment rate. If the unempK/, inent rate isdown to 
3^ and businesses still need more workers, vou're looking at people that, hetore, \ ou wouldn't 
even have had to let in \our door 

♦ "We ba\e been able to afford 'throwawav kids ' We have had children tnd )()Ung people 
who were able to live in society even if they w ere not educated. But with an unemplov ment 
rate as low as 3^. . . 

♦ "When you have not only lov unemplo) ment but also a work force whose skills \ou're 
trying to upgrade that, for demographic reasons, is actually shrinking in size, )ou can't do 
the old game ofjust hiring in new people w ho match ) our re(|Uirements. You'\egot to redo 
sometl.mg." 
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4 "Now \NcVc going to have to educate cvcr\b()d\ In the past, w e have consciou^K not, in 
tact, educated e\er\b()d\ \sho has passed through the education s\stem " 

4 "\ ou can't ha\ e Jiangc unless th^ire is some reason for change — some compelling reason, 
I should sa\ — or a cH>nse()uence tor not changing One of our simple consecjuences was 
going out nt business, not ha\ing a company ai.\ more That's compelling." 



♦ 



**As is true of many other things^ when work-force 
literacy becomes a problem to the larger society, 
then people pay attention,** pointed out a realist 
Many roundtable members found themselves agree- 
ing with the truth of that statement. Just as large 
social, economic and educational concerns intersect 
to make the issue of work'force literacy very urgent 
indeed, addressing the issue must be "very much a 
community project.** Added the participant who 
made that observation, **hcan *t just be government. 
It can*t just be the academic community. It has to 
be the private sector and community groups and 
every one in our society. **As one participant summed 
it up, "W'eVe talking about an enormous task.** 



♦ 
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Questions 



^ 

Solving a problem as widespread and as urgent as 
work-place illiteracy is, of course^ no simple matter. 
Whenever the talk turned to possible solutions^ as 
it often did during these roundtable discussions^ 
many questions arose — difficult questionSf ques- 
dons that even a group as welhinformed and con- 
cemed as this one had trouble answering to if< mem- 
bers * own satisfaction. 

♦ 

The qutsUons arc well worth heeding, however. For the)' call attention to t^ome ver\ real 
issues. It good intentions sufficed, then workers in Anierua W(Uild alre.id\ he ec^ dipped with 
the skills the) need. But it, as seems tar likelier, sonie major issues must be resolved before 
progress is possible, then (questions like these merit serious consideration 

« 

TTie question of who should do what tc improve 
work'force literacy loomed large. Take the case of 
the adult education systemf for example. There was 
lively debate over the merits of that system and the 
extent to which it should be usedf modifiedf aligned^ 
augmented. 
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What part should adult basic education play in improWn^ work-force literacy? 

f "\Vc talk about the clcnicntar\ /sccondarx puWu ^ch()()l s\ stem , wc talk about a s\ stem ot 
higher education What \\c don't ha\ c m thl^countr\ is as\stcni for adult haMC cduuition, 
for Lontinuing cduuition I think that one of the ke\ things uc ha\ e to do is de\elop that 
kind of ^\ stem, if \\c want to do the kmd^of things we're talkmgahout at this table toda\ 

"When Massachusetts wanted to de\elop an initiative, there were no models Nobod\ 
could tell us what worked best gencralU because each compan\ had looked onU at its own 
particular work force, sa\ing 'We ha\e to get our workers from here to there, this is what 
A-e ha\e to do, and this is how weMl do it ' But none of us has thought about overarihing 
principles. We ha\en't been able to come up w ith a cost-effecti\e s\stem because we haven't 
realK' been learning trom each other 

"Tni excited to hear companies sa\ing, AVe see it as our obbgation to deal with our 
workers/ But I think it s our obligation together to deal with workers in a context that enables 
the countr\'s entire work force to prepare foi the tutu'*e." 

t "I thinkthat probabU the most effectn e deli\ er\ s\stem \\)r9\)7f of the businesses seeking 
to develop basic skills programs — the best existing network — is the adult education sxstem 

'in m\ state, we run adult eduiation programs through public school districts But ever 
since It began, the adult education s\stem has been a ^ort of stepchild. It's basic skills, but 
It's not K-1 2 because it's not for children and adolescents, it's fo- adults, but it's not postsecon- 
dary 

"1 think that to endorse or support the adult eduiation deliver) s\stem would be one ot 
the most valuable things this group could do." 

^ "When we started to put a program together for remedial or l)asic-skills training tor our 
empknees, the tlrst place we looked was at adult basic education materials We tound them 
saul\ lacking and v a\ off target. Almost without exception, the\ focused on basic literae) , 
which was way beiow the le\el we were looking tor. 

"What we did then was to Lontraa with a group of education spcLialists at a uni\ersit\. 
We gave the group full course materials for our technical training courses and asked them 
to develop a program that would gi\ e (^ar .>eople the skills the\ needed to Lomprehend these 
materials. We didn't sa\ , 'We need our emplo\ ees to read at the 1 Oth- grade le\ el ' We said, 
'This IS what we need employees to be al)le to learn' " 

t "Bui I wonder what would ha\e happened if \ou had taken \our re(|uest to the adult 
education people^" 

f "When the specialists sur\ e\ ed the materials, the\ couldn't fi nd an\ thing a\ ailable ott the 
shelf that would address our needs." 

^ "A (question Could \ou have had the same diSLUssion w ith the adult basu ed people \ou 
went to the tlrst time' Were the\ not (]uabt1ed^" 

^ "It's not a question of tjualifications It's just that the programs the\ were currentl\ 
delivering were not at the level we needed. There should he materials out there targeted at 
the proper level, there should be grt)ups that are doing this t\ pe of work But there just aren't." 

^ "I'm not an adult educator. But V\c become a big adult education ad\OLate I do think 
these people have the interest, the capability I don't think the\ have the resourLCs." 
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4 "The adult education s\steni is also encumbered In regulation in the wav it's tundcd It's 
encumbered b\ the need to conipU rather than the need to ser\e 

4 "We can't look at adult education in and of itself We ha\e to ha\e an integrated s\ stem 
if we're going to ser\e the business eonimunit} . The adult education program in m\ state is 
ver\ well funded. But it\ dangerous to think that adult basu eduLatu)n teachers <.an best 
respond to all of the cont^erns in industr\ with regard to literac\." 

4 "I guess we would like to see states look at integrating the entire statewide pro\ision of 
education ser\ ices in general , at how to align them and tie them together. Adult basic education 
would certainU l^e an integral part, and itseffecti\ eness could Ik* maximi/ed tremendou.sb 

4 "When 1 hear us talking about changing the entire s\stem, I get discouraged. 1 guess 
what Tm sa\ ingis that focusing on the adult education deli\er\ s\stem as it relates specifically 
to remediation in the current work torce is a doable thing." 



♦ 



Thoug.h the problems and promise of adult basic 
education received quite a bit of attention at the 
roundtable^ questions about the role of adult educa- 
tion programs are actually tied to questions of the 
larger relationship of business to education. Lines 
of demarcation and responsibility are not clear. 
There is considerable confusion, even among the 
people %vho are eager to see improvements in work- 
force literacy. 

Less debated at the roundtable was the idea that 
husinesspeople should define for educators the 
requisites of literacy in a contemporary work force. 



Who is responsible for setting standards of literacy? 

4 "Ma\ be \ou people are.: lot clearer about the problems than lam But I think that our 
information databa>es abou* the current labor force are realU lous\ . Kducators realK don't 
know much about what\ g(.ing on out there. We ha\'e lots ot anecd(^tes and lots ot little 
pieces of information. But we don't ha\'e a s\ stematic image of w here the market failures are." 

4 "No matter who is sitting around during a meeting like this, the spotlight \er\ quickU 
focuses on the education communit). While 1 think that is a very useful sort of spotlight, 
rd like to bring us back to a focus on the business community. 

"For the last two years we've been asking the members of our organization questions like, 
'What are the generic and specific work-related deficiencies \ou see in \our workers' skills 
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and how doe^ \oiir Lornparn a)pc with these dclkiciKics'' The answer wc iiMtalK licar is, 
'We don't know or 'It depends 

"So 1 think that we in the business Lomnumit) need to he better at iefining tlie work 
rc(]Uirements for entr\-lc\el workers and LUrrent wt^rkcrs \Vc need to be \cr\ sun that 
when we require an 'I Ith-grade reading lexeP we know what the luxk that means (Some 
business people ha\ e told us that's the \c\\ York 'I) mo Others sa\ it'sDiek and Jane, and 
some sa\ it's F:iu>t.) 1 w ould suggest that we in the husine.ss eoninuimt\ ean eontinue honest 
dialogue w ith our partners iii the education communit\ oni\ w hen we can foe us on w hat we 
reall) need and what the problems realU arc in the wjrk plaee " 

4 "What I often hear from bu.sinesspeople is, i)on't bring us an\bod\ who can't read at 
the 1 Ith-grade level.' Bi't what I'm hearing at this table is, 'We ha\e people working for 
us w ho read at the 5th-, 6th- and 7th -grade le\'el and we sonu-how made do, we retiain and 
use these people.' 

"What I'd like to call fc^r is much better direction and definition , We edueators need to 
articulate our tests better, but we don't know what \our entr\ tests look like. What do \ou 
actual h test for: Who tails the test'^ What dothe\ fail' We'd like to customize our instruetion 
much more, but we're fl>ing a little blind. I think we'd like ? much closer relationship 

"We know that \ou want our people. We know that thev 're alread\ working for \ou, and 
we know that the\ will continue to get jobs with \ou. But if we could target what we're 
teaching in a more appropriate wa\ we wtiuld be much more effecti\e " 

4 "It would be \'er\ helpful to ha\ e st)nie sense from the work plaee of w hat lex elsof literae v 
are acceptable, not just in 1988 but mthe future (iiven all the things businesspeople know 
are inevitable and the things the\ hope are possible, what entr\-le\el literac) wt)uld be 
acceptable in 1995, 1997 and the year 2000^ 

"l.ike other people here, I've thought of 'literac\' as a receding ht)ri/()n, \ou can't get 
close to It because it moves further aw a\ all the time Ifweeould have some sense fn)m the 
work place of w here that horizon is likeU to be in tlie short term and the not-so-short term, 
that would be \er\ helpful. Give us some targets," 

4 "Ma\be, as one of the participants was sLiggesting to me, we should shift the paradigm 
Maybe, he said, educators should not be asking corporations, 'Whatdouni need '^' but rather 
'What kind of compan\ are \ou trung to be^* 

"He used the analogy of an architect and a person w ho wants to build a h(Hise. The person 
who is not an architect can't necessarilv supply dim.ensioiis or detailed information about 
textures or foundation materials, Butb) cutting pictures from magazines, talki ng about ba\ 
windows he's seen, and so forth, he can begin to convey U) the architect some sense of w hat 
he wants. Then the architect comes up with designs — not just one, but several — that 
reflect w^hat the person's house is trving to be. 

"I thought that was a useful insight. If a business can explain to an educator what it is 
trying to be, in a .sense larger than 'We're doing cookies toda\ ' ( more like 'We're tr\ ingto 
compete in an international market w^here technology is changing and we want eulturalb 
diverse people to bu) our cookies'), then the educators are less apt to focus on httle clusters 
of skills," 

4 "I've seen a lot of sophistication about training in the corporate world, so I wonder w hether 
the situation IS really the same. Instead of bLisinesses sa\ ing, 'Design mean edueaf ion program,' 
maybe businesspeople and educators should deeide what the\ need to do together " 
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^ "What's w n^ie \\ ith a a)rp(>ratu)n dcuding w hat htcrai\ means for itsclt, outhiunu how 
the things that need to be done can be aicoinplished, and then hj\ ing an exchange ot people 
with the education s\stem so that the two groups can learn from each othtr'" 

^ 'i wanted to ask if thisgn)up helie\ es that wc are talking about a national cure l urn vuluni , 

"I think that teachers, priiuipals, superintendents and local school boards do not know 
that busiiiesspcople want the skills and knowledge we\e been talking about toda\ . In tr^e 
state I come from, school boards set the standards and the expectations, which means that 
Workers who ha\e come from different school districts can ha\e iiotonK ditterent lexelsof 
achie\ement but also have studied different things. 

"If w*e should ha\e a national core curriculum, how do wc get there^" 

4 "I happen not to believe that \ou can do an\ thing out of Washington or our state capital, 
but a national core curriculum might be worth looking at 

^ "I also don't think that we can come up w ith national standards But ma\be we can come 
up with national guidelines that give us some direction." 

# 

ITie notion of a core curriculum was touched on 
only brieflyf and the possibility that schools might 
themselves be the source of dependable standards 
of literacy was only obliquely discussed* However 
incomplete the answers offered in a single day^s 
session^ thoughf the question of who sets standards 
for literacy and what those standards should be 
remains centrally important* 

♦ 

Also raised was this question. 

How does education reform relate to work -force literacy? 

^ "One of the corporate people mentioned that she has seen a decline in reading and other 
basic skills over the past five years — a period in which, as we in education know, there 
have been some major reforms aimed at raising standards and requiring more ot students. 
We can hope that the twain will finallv meet 

^ "I doift think the vision underlying the reform of elementary and secondary education 
right now is tight, weVe tightening the screws, yet, as all ot us here have recognised, ♦se 
really need fundaniental restructuring. Educational retorm ot that sort was a tlrst approxima- 
tion, an important first step. Now we recognize that v\e need something different 

f "I think that the businesspeople have been right in saying they need employees w.th the 
basic skillsor the functional skills and the higher-order skills. I think part of the reason that 
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the education Lonimunit) has not rcsponJ.'d \ct is that \\c\c had to learn that \\c ha\ea new 
purpose. For man\ \ears, edc ation has had personal de\ elopmcnt programs F.ducators ha\ e 
huided nurturing and the interpersonal relationship between teaeliersand students. We ha\e 
dealt w ith the citizenship aspect of education What's being talked about toda\ , and has begun 
to bt; discussed in education, is a new purpose tor education the idea that e( onomu growth 
and education are tied together. 

"F.ven five \ ears ago, those of us w ho worked in elenientar\/seLondar\ education thought 
that t\ing education to the econonn was the job of the conimunit\ colleges, the technua! 
institutes, the state universities, the private colleges — not the job of the elementar\ and 
secondary schools So we need to develop an awareness of that new purpose. 

"The tlrst reform movement was realU about the impro\ement of instruction and about 
standards' the s\stem would work if we patched it up a little bit 'Feach^rs work a lit le 
harder, kids work a little longer, we raise standards a bit, and education gets better. 

"Well, \ve\e reali/ed that isn't really what needs to happen. 'Fhe second wax e of reform 
has been about restructuring the s\stem — organizing the system differentK , looking at the 
parents' role in education, looking at the teachers' role, looking at shifting the power that 
used to lie w it h school boards and superintendents. We\L had changes w it hi n the curriculum, 
moving trom basic skills to higher-order skilU. The appearance of ideas about 'learners at 
risk' has meant dealing both with how the s\stem needs to change and also with what must 
be done for children uithin that system 

"To summarize — we educators don't know what the new attitudes should be; we don't 
know the new expectatK)nsot the business LonimunitN , thego\ernment, the genera! citi/enr\ 
We haven't reallocated resources. We ha\ en't addressed major problems of the famil\ and 
other social problems that must be dealt with as we go about restructuring." 

# "We've seen a rapid division in the last 2(1 \ cars. In the 1 ^4()s, the school and the famiU 
and business were all very close together. Now that business America has mo\ed n\a\ to 
deal with international competition and the support structure families used U) offer has 
deteriorated, the school is in the middle. 

"Fm not a great defender of school systems. But, in actualit\, we're saying to schools, 
Take an inferior set ot resources — students who have much lower concepts of self and 
lower human de ''opment skills, l^se the same amount of capital. L'se the same amount of 
human resources. And produce a totally new product.'" 

♦ "Most ot the problems we're talking about are due to the fact that w hate\er does exist is 
not getting delivered. I don't mean that to be interpreted as criticism of educators nece^sariU , 
because I don't think it's their fault, not totally and not e\en in large measure. It's societ\ 's fault 

"But the fact is — we're not delivering If, in fact, u hatever curriculum e\istr> right now 
was being delivered and students who finish 12 \ears of education did, in fact, ha\e the 
skills and knowledge they should have acquired in those 12 years, man\ of the problems 
we've been discussing would not exist. I don't mean delivery in the sense of technolog\ , 1 
think the social aspects of how education is deli\'ered are crucial 

"Students graduate, yet whenthey comethrough the doors of my company, they still can't 
pass a 5th-grade math test. That ma\ be more the exception than the rule. But it happens 
often enough at my company and other companies that we'\ e got to wonder w hat's happening 
with deliverv." 
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Should schools borrow expertise from business? 



♦ 



A number of roundtable members were interested 
in the possibility that^ as one of them putitf **There*s 
a lot for schools to learn from business* ** That po$* 
sibility surfaces with fair regularity in discussions of 
school reform. Roundtable participants felt that it 
might have particular relevance to what one rfe- 
scribedas the **wrenching process^ of restructuring. 



♦ 



♦ "When, twi) or three years ugo, we began to discuss the need to restrucf re schools 
dramatically, we looked for models. F^ven though schools and industry don't reflect each 
other mall ways, I would hope that schools could learn somethmg frombusmess about the 
very wrenching process of restructuring." 

♦ "Webusinesspeoplearegooc at complaining about what's not happening. Maybe we could 
do more to be perceived as partners w'ith the education system, not only by identifying the 
gap between our needs and what's coming out of the system but also by giving live-witness 
examples of what can be done. We have i lot of expertise; we could propose models and 
offer workable solutions." 

♦ "As we continue to learn about what works for business, we might find wa) s ot rethinking 
how to teach in schools, how to set up classrooms, and so forth. Passing along what the 
business community knows about things like teamwork, learnmg together and goal-setting 
could be a helpful contribution." 

♦ "I've seen a lot of very sophisticated training know-how, educational know -how and needs 
assessment know-how in the corporate world 

♦ "What's wrong with having some cross-fertilization here 



One participant suggested that cross-fertilization of 
a sort has already taken place^ with results that have 
not been altogether good^ when she pointed out that 
some problems of schools are being reproduced in 
the work force. 

The same point can be inferred from other com" 
ments made at the roundtable. Employers want 
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employees to have numerous personal qualities as 
well as good academic trainingf for example, and 
that's the complex charge to which schools have 
been responding, according to the educator who 
described education and the economy as an addi^ 
tional new charge* Yet it can be argued, and often 
has been, that the complexity of the charge has 
overwhelmed schools and contributed to precisely 
the dropping off in basic skills that employers de- 
plore* 



♦ 



Another difficult question raised at th^ »undtable was: 

Are problems of the schools being reproduced in the work place? 

♦ "I think that the problems we're having at the elennentar\/secondary level are perhaps 
being reproduced in the work place, in an investment sense aad in a strategy sense. 

"There really are cultural differences in investments m human capital, as we discovered 
w^hen we sponsored a study that contrasted Japanese-owned firms in Japan, Japanese-owned 
firms in the United States and American-owned firms in the United States. That study 
uncovered profound differences in investments m training and approaches to human capital. 

"Places like Ford, Aetna and some of the other companies represented here have some 
very sophisticated training programs. But an awful lot of the corporate training that we see 
in studies weVe doing and a lot of adult literacy programs have al! the problems of the 
elenienta. y/secondary schools, 

"Almost intuitively, we draw on our mutual experience with elementary/secondar) schools 
for models. The result is that we reproduce in postsecondary traditional and non-trad'tional 
programs all the problems of the schools." 



♦ 



Other people at the roundtable took a different tack* 
They suggested that the work place, in fact, offers 
uniquely fine opportunities for improving literacy. 

But mixed up in the discussion of those oppor- 
tunities was the problematic question of whether, as 
one participant put it, **Sc ^ ^oUbased literacy is not 
the same as work-based nceracy*** That leads back, 
once again, to the question of who should do what 
to improve the literacy of the work force. For if 
schoc ''based literacy and work^based literacy are 
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indeed different^ a strong case can be made that 
impro\ing literacy^ is, strictly speakings the proper 
job of employers* 



Is the I est way to reach people who have literacy problems throuj>h the work force? 

♦ "We know trom experience in nur state that perhaps the best way to reach people who 
have reading problems IS through the work force. Four years ago, when 1 first got involved 

in all this, 1 wouldn't have thought that was true. But we have found that as many as 40% 
of the people who walk m off the street to our 200 local literacy programs are people who 
have jobs." 

♦ "It's been m\ experience that just teaching people the basics doesn't transfer to their work 
on the job. When workers sa\ they can't do the reading or writing on the job, do they mean 
they can't read or write^' Or are they really talking about on-the-job reading or writing^ 

"Contextual materials have kind of taken it on the chin. People worry that contextual 
materials limit workers to entry-level skills, keep them from being promoted, lock the gates. 
But a lot of teaching now tries to teach skills as they apply to a job. 1 guess the question is 
whether processmg skills taught contextually for a specific job are realK transferable occupa- 
tional skills. 

"In the work I'm doing now w ith school-to-work transitions for the feeder work population, 
I'm looking for ways to bridge that gap between school systems and industry systems. You 
can, tor example, develop materials that show kids what statistic processing control is all 
about — have them do some simulations, teach them estimating and rounding off Then 
when they get to the work place it doesn't look quite so strange. 

"1 worry that if we just give people more of the same, more of what they had in school, 
they'll get to the work place and still not know how to learn." 

♦ "it we don't focus on work-place literacy carefullv and consciousK , there's real potential 
for the discussion of literac\ to be misleading Say you see a poster at work that says, *How 
many of your fellow "mplo\ees can't read this poster^' M\ fear is that there are Americans 
who might somehow g-t through that headline, then suddeni) decide the) are sufficientK 
literate." 

♦ "A curriculum tor carter development exists, but we don't know where to put it in 
education. We educators need to find a wa> to talk to the third group that hasn't tlgured 
much in our discussion today — the worker, ^he student, the person we're trying to empow er 
We need to strengthen that individual a whole lot more " 

♦ "We've taken the school-to-corporation view and, in a limited wa\, the famiK -to-school 
view. At what point do we take the family-to-business view.^ 

"The vast majorit\ of families out there are in the business world. How do we be^^ i to 
give the employees sitting in our shops today the concept of lifelong learning^ If w e can give 
them this LX)ncept, the\'re going to pass it on to their children, and those children are in 
school. M\ question is how do we make a cultural change^" 
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♦ 



♦ "\Vc need to intervene with parents so that the problem begins to slow down and we 
eventuall) get a handle on the bigger problem of the future work force. Improving the 
literac) of people already m the work force is a critical piece (^f the pu/zle, because the 
education and enhancement of the self-esteem of those people will have direct impact their 
children." 



♦ 



Maybcf suggested some of the people around the 
table, the whole matter of work- force literacy is in 
one sense simpler than these major questions make 
it seem. Maybe the heart of the matter is not pro- 
grams or curricula or divisions of responsibility but 
a concept — the concept of lifelong learning. 



♦ 



♦ think weVe flirting with an idea. We dabble in it when we talk about culture, about 
family, about values. But then we back away. What I think weVe talking about, in essence, 

IS a change not in the school system but in our entire culture. WeVe talking about lifelong 
learning as a concept, and it's a concept that is totally foreign to 99^ of the population." 

♦ "I have responsibility for staffing, employment and careers for our occupational force, 
which IS about 189, ()()() people throughout the country, doing any numb'fr of jobs from 
manufdcturing to sales. K there is one thing I would ask us to do, it would be to get across 

to c urrent and future workers the notion of lifelong learning. When a corporation offers an 
opportunity for an employee to change with technological change and the employee takes 
aji'.antage of the offer, we have happy partners." 

^ "The skill that keeps emerging as the basic skill is reading. We talk about math skills, 
too, of course. Vet reading plays a part in them also, in that math requires logic and thinking 
and problem solving which reading can help develop. So many other things seem to be taken 
care of if you read well. Yet reading is at an alUtime low in our culture. 

"Somehow we\e got to have people in our society and in our work force who have the 
capacity to continue re..Jing, because that's the capacity to continue learning. It you are 
empowered to read, you will, in and of, yourself continue to learn. But if the ability and 
desire to read are not present, you are cut off from the knowledge you could attain on your 
own, YouVe cut off from the continuing quest." 



♦ 



Maybcf suggested other participants, the central 
question is one of wilL 
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♦ "We're changing the \\a\ we think WeVe in transition from a culture that is arranged 
quite hierarthicalU to one in which people are more self-managed. '1 he new culture is one 
in which people work not simpK for promotions and transfers as indicators ot growth but 
rather to get nviximum application of their strengths and maximum satisfaction from their 
accomplishments " 

"We assume that grow th is based on increased com[ etence, but that isn't all that's required 
for growth. But if we expect people to grew in proportion to their increased competence 
alone, weMl probabU be disappointed. You need competence [>lus abilit\ to work well with 
others and the energ\ or will to move/' 

# "We have a fabulv)uslv luxurious higher education system in this nation which gives us 
all an opportunity to drop in and drop out to fulfill our educational w ishes. But 1 don't think 
that we as a nation care particularlv about developing the educational potential of our children 
in elementary and secondary education. 

"Part of the ironv of the situation is that we as a nation know more about how to educate 
people than perhaps anv other nation in the world. We know when to introduce foreign 
languages, for example^ we know to introduce them when children are ver\ voung. Do we 
actual Iv do it^ No. 

"We seem somehow not to have the will as citi/ens to see those things happen." 
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News of Progress 



♦ 

**/n convocations like this, we tend to spend a lot of 
time describing and defining a problem^ but not an 
awfiil lot of time projecting solutions,^ said one 
member of the roundtable. ^Igeta little uneasy with 
that.** *'Let's don't keep on messing %vith the prob- 
lem; let's do something about it, ^ concurred another 
member. 

A number of people arrived at the roundtable with 
first-hand experience in doing something about it. 
They made no formal presentations. Some people 
spoke at length about particular literacy programs; 
others spoke only briefly, in reference to more 
general points. So the descriptions that follow are 
in no sense thorough, and there are programs of 
considerable merit in other places. The value of the 
descriptions lies, as it did for roundtable participants, 
in the cheering fact that there is news of progress. 

♦ 

In Alah'dma, according to one narticipant» providers of adult basic education and the textile 
industry are working together to retra n the workers displaced b> industry shifts and plant 
closures. The focus is "not the employer; it's the displaced worker himself or herself." The 
purpose IS to provide literacy services directh to the people who need them. 
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A i>tatc literacy cttort in /////?()/s tries to niatLh Lorporatc demands. \Mth litci\K\ proNidcrs 
through what one participant Mid becomes ''a multi-faceted kind of deh\er\ s\stem Kach 
particular business that we bnk with an education provider develops, in tandem with the 
provider, a program that is appropriate for a particular work force. The corporation ma\ 
be large, like Nabisco, or a much smaller, rural business with [Kople m a plant \nd 
I think that fle\ibilit\ is important." 

Miissdchusctts has launched an interagenc\ initiati\ e that links the department ot education, 
organized and unorganized labor, and the Job Training Partnership Act (Jl PA) in the 
de\ elopment of local partnerships '*\Ve wanted tt:) gi\e a partnei ship consisting of an emplo\ er, 
an education pro\'ider and, where relevant, a union up to $50, (MM) in seed mone\ to address 
the pre-trainmg needs (adult basic education, Knglish as a Second Language) of the work 
force," said a Massachusetts representative, "Kach program had to be connected to a compan\ , 
because our goal w as to ha\ e programs continue after ^hc state mone\ w as gone We started 
b) funding fi\'e programs Now we have 15, and next \ear, because of incredible interest 
from employers across the state, we'll have ^0 " 

The need to develop curricula that are appropriate to diverse work places has aroused 
interest in a "meta-curriculum/' the participant said "So, we ha\e been bringing together 
the teachers, th- coordinators^ the employers and the super\ isors, tr\ing to de\eIop a state 
network and build a s\stem that interfaces between the needs of emplo\ers and the state's 
need for a work torce that can participate full\ at work and in com m unit) life." 

The next step in Massachusetts is the establishment of "w hat we call a 'wt)rk force education 
assistance network,' which will include a statewide cleai .nghouse keep people informed 
and regional assistance centers where companies can go trr !ielp 

In yinhigan, the governor has called tor an investment in human capital that siniplitles 
regulator) procedures, "thus allow ing citizens (jf that state to pc.riic'^:ate in continued learning 
throughout their li\esu lencumbered b\ unnecessar\ regulation," an)undtable member said. 

A///jnesof<i set up a task torce on "Work Readiness A New Pnimise in Minnesota I\duca- 
tion." "ProbabI; the best thing to come out of the task torce" said the [XTSon whodescribecl 
Its work, ''was the understanding that all ot educatu)n, rather than onh vocational education, 
should be readiness tor work. There were tue rect^immendations — that we should update 
the mission ot education, that the responsibilit\ of education for work should be shared, that 
we should define and evaluate learner outcomes, that we should develop an integrated, 
experience-based pre-school curriculum, that we should impro\ e theahilit\ of educators and 
change the deli\er\ ot educatKni. All these are things we'\e talked about at the n)undtable 
a . welL ' 

' ^'he education system in .Veu VorA: Cit\ is in crisis constantly," said the roundtable 
participant who described the city's literacy efforts But, she added, "Don't al\\a\s belie\e 
what you read in the newspaper, wonderful things actualU do goon there/' 

"I think weVe the t1rsl cit\ in the nation to commit to ha\ing e\'ery 4-\ear-old in an 
educational program, and we have 71)''^ of them there now . We'\'e also placed major emphasis 
on older adolescents, in and out of school, and on adults w ho read below Sth-grade level 
Over the last tour yea, we have spent $40 m. I lion on an initiati \ e for adults o\ er 1 6 u ho 
are out of sch(X)l and read below that level, and we have major initiatives within high schools 
for the students who will take six or se\en \ears to graduate." 

"Half ot our 45 , (MM) adult learners are employed ♦ A (]uarter ot them read below 4th-grade 
level; know because we test and re-test. We ha\e 1 ^,00(1 peo[^lc on an acti\e wait- list, 
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b\ thcv\ay. I think c\ en bod) should rcali/o that people arc thirsting and hungcringtogct 
into programs " 

South Oro/z/M, like Massachusetts, has usedJTPA mone\ to start a literal \ initiatne, "a 
lirriited deli\er\ s\stem that tries to gei man\ of the things we ha\e all been talking about 
The driving torces/' said a roundtable member, "areemplo\ersand the economic development 
communit). (^Partnership' is good language, but we w anted this to be an emplo\er-dominated 
s\ stem ) We ha\ e a roundtable in each county made up of emphn ers and staffed b\ S\ ork-force 
specialists' hired at the 16 technical colleges We ask the businesspeople to pla\ ihe role of 
ad\ ocate v ith their colleagues in business, with the political s\stem and with the provider 
sNStem. We also ask them to hold us accountable for how well we perform. 

" I he uork-torce specialists are brokers, th. \ '.lake the t (inn ections between emp!o\'ers and 
teams of providers Curriculum design is in the hands of the providers — literac\ councils, 
adult basic education, technical colleges — and the employers The literacy councils teach 
skills at the zero to the 4th-grade le\els, the adult education groups move into the area of 
4th-grade to ab(^ut lOth grade, and the technical colleges move in at the higher levels. 

"l^Vom other things v\e'\'c tried, we know that an innovation never takes place if there 
isn't some power and mone\ driving it. In this ca^':, we asked the go\'ernor to initiate the 
program and to appoint members of the roundtables, and we're asking the consumier — the 
empKner — to be the force that moves the system. Though the providers have some mone\ 
ava-lable, employers pa\ at least part of the costs Because we're a small and poor state, we 
intentionalK have a lot of small emplo\ers. 

"W'e don't impose anvthing. We come to emphners with a process and sa\ , 'You're in 
control. You make the choices' " 
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Sharpening the Debate 



*7f jV not a new day in the education world: all these 
problems in the work place are the same ones I first 
asked a group to talk about in 196% commented 
one member of the roundtable. *7 think that's true^ 
agreed another member, '^andlthink ihatthoseof 
us in the business community have caused part of 
the problem. We need to sharpen the debate, not in 
terms of intensity but in terms of specifics*** 

Two ideas for further action found support at the 
roundtable: getting down to the *'nitty gritty^ and 
engaging the larger public in the debate. 



"I'm tired of hearing generalities aboutpartiKTshipsandcollaboratives. I'm hearing that 
we need to get down to the nitty gritty of curriculum content and testing and so forth. If 
>ou could focus on quite discrete efforts to develop a curriculum j(.inth vsitb the deliver) 
s>stem, you would get at the things people really want to hear about." 

"Vou don'l jump quickly from Point A to Point B; it's a slov\ process You have to have 
some kind of long-range vision and, at the same time, some immediate successes so you can 
keep the process moving." 

"One problem is that there are a lot of 'we's.' I'he result is cc^ifusion about what 'we' 
want and what can be delivered. Until the debate can be sharpened, we'll continue to flounder 
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around. On the other hand, I think that if \ou jump to 'solution vvars/ \ou end debate You 
get this side against that side 

"So, I think that the point is to sharpen our points of \ leu and also to engage a larger 
public in the debate. One of the issues here the issue of political v\ilK ofvvhat it is we as 
a people realU want to happen. It seems to me that what's needed is not blaming — not talk 
of higher education versus community colleges \ ersus adult basic educatior. — or more talk 
about \\ hat I need for m\ com.pan\ ' (as important as that is to somebod\ 's compan\ ). Instead 
we need a basic debate about \vhere \ve want to go." 

♦ "We ought to think a lot about how the ideas ad\ anced at this meeting can be made part 
of a public debate As we extend the debate . who ought to be draw n i n ^ How do the th ings 
we've learned get translated into po!ic\ and then back to the education s\stenr" 

♦ "We've got to begin envisioning a particular future state so that we can assess current 
resources, decide which resources are relevant to that future state, find out which resources 
are not currentK available and develop them, and then begin to design a model for the 
educational i nstitutions that fit that future state . I don't believe the model was made i n Japan 

I don't think we have \et had a glimpse of the model because we ha\en't dreamt enough 
about what we can and should be." 

♦ "Let's get bus\ designing the future." 
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Finding Solutions 



4> a tollin\-up to the Roundtdbic on Work-For^c LitcniL} , the Editcdtion Comniix^ton of 
tht Statt> .md The St.^n>- Roebuck Foundation con\tncd d Sational Littrdc\ Summit m 
August of 1 988. Willidm Johnston of the Hudson Institute, co-dut hor ofWorkfora^ 21)00: 
Work and Workers for the 21st Centura reviewed whdt he cdlled "the fdits that trdme'' 
discussions of hterdC} , He cited the slow growth of the wo*^k force m recent \edrs, the 
chdngmg composition of the work force (which is incredsmgly m:ide up ot minorities dnd 
inimigrdnts, too mdn) Idck'ng tunddmentdl skills), dnd the rising le\ el ot know ledge reijuired 
m jn eionom\ that is generdtmg fdr more jobs for people with high skills than low skills. 



♦ 



Issues Advanced 

Tw o paradigms no longer w ork, said Johnston The assumption that education is tor voung 
peo[')le no longer liolds at a time v\hen v\hole industries — nuclear power, tor example — 
can rise and tall in a single generation Nor is what Johnston termed "systematic under- 
investment in the bottom half of the work force" feasible in what has become a \er\ tight 
labor market. I'hat it is possible to structure work around low skills — to "create jobs tor 
dummies and still prosper" — is an assumption that also no longer holds. 

The solutions Johnston suggested would require new and different commitments from 
schools, businesses and workers. He suggested, for example, that schools get rid ot the 
vocational track, which he termed an "artifact of the industrial modeT' in education and 
societv . He recommended that all students put on an academic track w ith the goal to set 
high universal standards and expect all ^aidents to meet them. He supported the idea ot 
competition among schools, on the theorv that this v\ould drive the worst schools out ot 
existence and make more money available for the best schools. He propc.->ed strengtliemng 
the technology of education, citing the need for widely available^ inexpensive sottware and 
suggesting that states could perhaps take the lead. 
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Kducation should move into the work place, Johnston said, into the h .ghcr lc\ els as well 
as the low. Because the benefit^ of education in the work place accrue to empKners and 
cmpKnecs alike, l^oth parties should be asked to contribute their time and mone\ to the 
education process. Though empKners might well take the lead in educating emplo\ ees, there 
would likely be important roles for go\ ernment as w ell , since the eniphn ers w ho can afford 
investments in training are not necessarily the ones who emrlo\ most workers. 

The central issue, concluded Johnston, is the productu it\ of education. Recognizingthat 
wealth in our societv is built with human capital, the nation needs now to *Vatchet up" 
education's productivity. 

Strong testimonv to the movement, from defining the problem ot illiteraL) to tinding 
solutions for it, is the fact that other speakers at the summit made similar points. As Governor 
J(^hn Ashi.roft of Missouri said in his morning remarks, "Frustration is seeing what needs 
to be Clone but not being able to do anything about it, fulfillment isseeingw hat needs to be 
done and doing at least .somcr/i/n^^about it " Like Johnston and Ashcroft, the other speakers 
were disinclined to dwell on what remains frustrating about illiteracy in America and eager 
to discuss what "doing something about it" might mean. 

In their remarks, 10 summit panelists made these points 

The corporate sector 

4 Business people can help schools define the competencies needed in the work h)rce, 
competencies that are broader tn-^'i mere reading and writing. 

4 The)' can help schools install the technology needed to speed up learning 

4 The\ can help schools .Kc|Utre the materials for teaching minoritv \oungsters. 

4 The\ can help ident»f\ the stakeholders and hold them accountable. 

Education 

4 Thev can change expectations about schooling — about the length ot the school \ ear, tor 
example, the\ can explore the notion of access to education that is continual rather than limited 
to young people. 

4 The) can use technology in wa\s that help more students learn more 

4 Thev can do a more thorough job of assessment so the public has a better idea ot how 

well students 3re doing. 

Summit participants w ere given a further stimulus to "do something about it" in the torm 
of a two-pacTc "Literacy Compact" that they were all urged to consider. The Compact poses 
"Literacy 2000 Challenges." Meeting those challenges would produce, in the language of 
the compact, a "clear, compelling statement of the problem," a "set ot principles and lists ot 
clear responsibilities" for educators and businesspeople and a "master plan" for integrated 
action. 
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Related ECS Publications 



♦ 



"Adult Literac) " 12-minutt! videotape. AL-86-V1, 1986, purchase/$l5 rental. 

Adult Litcmc} Fact Shctt, No. AL-86-Kl, 1986, $1.50. 

Building Pjrtntrt^hips for a Literate Amtrna. Nt). AL 87-1, 1988, $2.5^ 

Points of Consensus on the Role of Education in Meeting Workforce Seeds for the 2 1st 

Centur\ Four Reports. No. AL-88-1, i9H8, $1,50. 
Selected Resultsoftbe Surve\ ofLiterac} Programs and Activities, Adult Education Directors 

No. AL-88-2, 1988, $2.00 
Solutions in Progress, Executne Summar\ No. AL-87-2K, 1988, $2 00. 
SolutL.ns m Progress hesults From a Sur\e\ of Literacy Programs and Activities, No. 

AL-87-2, 1988, $8,00 
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